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THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIONS  CONTRASTED. 

The  amount  of  expenditures  in  a  government  depends  in  part  on  its  gen¬ 
eral  policy,  whether  extravagant  or  economical,  and  in  part  on  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  times. 

Looking  to  all  these,  it  is  manifest  that  the  expenses  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  whigs  have  been  much  higher,  and  less  justifiable,  than  those, 
under  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Though  our  opponents  assailed  his  administration 
with  many  gross  exaggerations  on  this  topic,  and  made  numerous  pledges 
of  reform,  it  has  turned  out  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  that  all  those 
pledges  have  been  forfeited,  and  a  deceived  community  can  safely  place  no 
further  confidence  either  in  their  statements  or  promises. 

A  moment  to  the  proof  of  this.  The  exigencies  that  affected  the  expenses 
during  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  were  numerous.  Among  them,  the 
Florida  war  was  very  burdensome;  the  overflowing  revenue,  and  the  bank 
expansions  of  1835  and  1836,  led  to  larger  appropriations  than  usual  for 
the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles  ;  the  clearing  out  of  rivers  and  harbors  ; 
the  erection  of  public  buildings,  forts,  and  light  houses,  and  for  several  other 
objects  deeply  interesting  to  many  parts  of  the  Union.  Under  such  strong 
impulses,  the  increased  expenses  for  those  objects  were  generally  voted  for 
by  both  whigs  and  democrats,  and  could  not  be  immediately  stopped,  though 
their  reduction  began  the  very  first  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  term,  and  was 
again  and  again  urged  on  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  the  proper  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment,  soon  given,  that  the  actual  expenditures  were  in  this  way  lessened 
several  millions  every  year  during  his  term,  till,  in  the  last  one,  (1840,) 
they  equalled  only  about  twenty-two  million  and  a  third. 

As  conclusive  evidence  of  this  reduction,  here  is  an  exhibit,  officially 
given  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  of 
December  6,  1843,  pages  30  and  31.  It  is  the  whole  expenditure  for  each 
year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  excluding' only  the  debt  and  treas¬ 
ury  notes,  as  is  usual  in  ascertaining  the  actual  expenses. 


1837 

1838 

1839 
184)0 


$33,808,274 

31,421,098 

24,999,189 

22,351,147 


Indeed,  it  was  proposed  under  that  administration  to  go  much  further,  and 
in  1841  to  reduce  the  expenditures  below  twenty  millions  ;  and  in  1842,  and 
afterwards,  to  reduce  them  to  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions.  (See 
the  annual  Treasury  reports  in  December,  1839  and  1840.) 

Reduced  as  the  expenses  thus  appear  to  have  been,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
their  amount  would  appear  still  lower,  by  many  millions,  if  the  objects 
which  were  extraordinary  and  temporary  were  deducted. 

By  the  following  extract  from  an  official  table,  it  appears,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  General  Jackson’s  first  term  to  1839,  inclusive,  over 
half  of  the  whole  expenditure,  yearly,  was  not  on  matters  of  a  permanent 
and  ordinary  character,  but  on  those  arising  from  various  exigencies,  such 
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as  before  alltided  to,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  both 
parties  in  Congress,  justified  the  appropriations,  and  left  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  however  differing  in  opinion  or  policy  in  some  cases,  no  alternative 
except  to  execute  the  laws,  which  he  had  sworn  to  see  carried  into  effect. 


[Extract  from  Report  to  Senate,  January  7,  1840,  No.  450.] 


Aggregate  amount  for  permanent  and  ordinary  purposes ,  excluding  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  of  objects  either  extraoi  dinary  or  temporary. 


$7,503,204 
7,624,82 7 
7,679,412 
8,562,650 
8,827,095 
9,667,797 
9,157,490 
11,688,987 
13,098.321 
13,837,594 
13,325,800 


1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


But  if  no  reduction  is  made  for  extraordinary  and  temporary  objects,  the 
expenses  under  the  democratic  administration  have  been  shamefully  exag¬ 
gerated. 

The  average  expenses,  independent  of  the  debt,  were  only  about 
$14,000,000  yearly  during  General  Jackson’s  terms,  and,  taking  his  and 
Mr.  Yan  Buren’s  together,  were  only  about  $21,000,000;  and  this,  including 
everything  temporary  and  extraordinary.  (See  Mr.  Ewing’s- report  at  the 
extra  session,  1841,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  No.  31,  making  the 
average  only  $21,198,251.) 

This  is  the  naked  truth,  as  proved  by  the  reports  of  whig  Secretaries, 
instead  of  an  expenditure  of  forty  millions  annually,  which  was  so  often 
recklessly  charged  in  the  canvass  of  1840.  But  our  opponents  held  out 
that,  under  them,  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  was  to  be  made,  not  merely 
to  twenty  and  eighteen  millions,  but  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  yearly; 
and  this  from  a  quarter,  among  many  others,  not  likely  to  be  gainsaid  as 
not  authoritative  with  the  whig  party.  “  The  annual  expenditure  (said  Mr. 
Clay)  may,  in  a  reasonable  time,  be  brought  down  from  its  present  amount 
of  almost  forty  millions  to  near  one-third  "of  that  sum.” — (Mr.  Clay’s  speech 
at  Hanover  court-house,  in  1840,  reported  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
July  15,  1840.)  Having  shown  already  the  groundlessness  of  that  charge 
about  forty  millions,  let  us  see  a  moment  how  the  deliberate  expectations 
held  out,  accompanying  it,  have  been  disappointed.  Instead  of  keeping  down 
the  expenses  of  1841  below  twenty  millions,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  admin¬ 
istration  proposed— instead  of  economising  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and 
their  own  pledges  required,  even  to  thirteen  millions — the  whigs,  as  soon  as 
fully  seated  in  power,  convened  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  began  forth¬ 
with  to  vote  away  more  money.  They  gave  outright  something  like  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  Mrs.  Harrison.  They  added  object  after  object,  and 
scheme  on  scheme,  without  any  extraordinary  emergency,  till,  before  their 
adjournment,  the  aggregate  of  new  appropriations  equalled  from  five  to  six 
millions.  It  was  thus  that  the  expenses  of  that  year,  instead  of  being  kept 
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down  at  nineteen  or  twenty  millions,  were  swollen  to  more  than  twenty-six 
millions;  and  have  never  since  been  reduced  by  our  opponents,  nor  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  reduced  so  low,  within  eight  or  ten  millions,  as  had  been  promised 
before  the  election.  Not  to  rest  any  of  this  on  assertion,  a  table  is  annexed, 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  their  own  officers. — (See  annual  Treasury  re¬ 
port,  December,  1843,  pp.  30,  31,  appendix.)  Expenses  independent  of  the 
public  debt  and  treasury  notes — 


-  $26,394,343 


In  1841  (a) 
In  1842 


23,921,057 

22,560,224 

26,877,059 


In  1843  (6) 
In  1844  (c) 


(a)  As  some  persons  might  wish  to  see  the  whole  amount  of  nominal  expenditures,  including 
treasury  notes  and  debt,  we  give  the  only  two  years  ol  the  whig admini?tration  (1841-42)  which 
are  complete,  from  the  same  report,  and  the  two  which  preceded  them :  1839,  $36, 117, 176 — 
1840,  $r2G.437, 761 — 184 1 ,  $32,092,724—1842,  $32,398,906.  This  makes  the  two  whig  years  the 
highest  by  the  sum  of  $1,936,703. 

(A)  Estimated  one  quarter  ot  the  calendar  year.  Three  quarters  ascertained — $16,920,193; 
add  one  quarter  at  same  rate. 

(e)  Estimated  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  fiscal  year. 

This  is,  on  an  average,  $24,938,170  a  year;  and  the  result  will  probably 
exceed  that,  unless  the  democratic  party  succeed  in  cutting  down  some  of 
the  large  estimated  expenses  for  1844.  This  is  almost  twelve  millions  a 
year  greater  than  was  promised  before  the  election ;  is  ten  to  eleven  mil¬ 
lions  more  yearly  than  the  average  expenses  under  General  Jackson,  and 
three  to  four  millions  more  annually  than  the  average  of  General  Jackson’s 
and  Mr.  Van  Bnren’s  terms  united. 

Another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject,  and  I  leave  it  for  the 
present. 

Besides  the  reiterated  charge  of  great  expenditures  in  amount  under  Mr. 
Yan  Buren,  which  the  whigs  engaged  to  reform  and  reduce  to  about  thir¬ 
teen  millions  annually — but  which,  instead  of  lowering,  they  have  actually 
increased,  from  the  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  his  last  year,  tb  more 
than  twenty  six  millions  in  one.  and  higher  than  that  proposed  in  another 
year — they  complained  grievously  that  the  expenses  under  Mr.  Van  Buren 
were  not  met  by  the  revenue  of  each  year.  It  is  true,  that,  including  appro¬ 
priations  added  by  Congress,  and  large  drawbacks  of  revenue  not  stopped, 
though  requested,  a  deficiency  occurred  of  about  five  and  a  half  millions  in 
the  whole  four  years  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  something  like  that  sum 
had  been  added  to  the  temporary  debt  on  the  4th  of  March,  1811,  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  went  out  of  power.  (See  Mr.  Forward’s  report  to  the  Senate, 
No.  41,  January  10,  1842.)  But  this  was  the  whole  of  the  false  forty  mil¬ 
lion  debt,  created  under  him;  while,  as  to  the  $26,742,948  debt — which, 
according  to  the  last  annual  report  from  the  Treasury,  now  exists — all  of  it, 
but  that  five  or  six  millions,  has  been  created  since,  except  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  the  old  debt,  and  a  million  and  a  third  assumed  by  Congress 
on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clay  went  so  far,  in 
words,  as  to  pledge  himself,  and  caused  his  friends  in  the  Senate  to  pledge 
themselves,  to  prevent  such  a  course  ;  but  still  recklessly  plunged  into  it.  4 

They  united  most  harmoniously  in  passing  this  resolution  ;  (taken  from 
the  Journal  in  February,  1842  :) 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  provide  an 
adequate  revenue  within  the  year  to  meet  the  current  expense  of  the  year ; 
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and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  by  treasury  notes,  to  supply,  in 
time  of  peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  successive  years,  is 
unwise,  and  must  lead  to  pernicious  consequences.” 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  he  and  his  friends  have,  every  year  since  they 
came  into  power,  violated  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  resolve.  They 
began  by  giving  away  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  and  next  failed  en¬ 
tirely  in  providing  what  was  adequate  from  other  sources.  They  have, 
every  year  after,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  resorted  to  the  shifts  of  new 
loans  or  new  treasury  notes.  And,  after  thus  swelling  the  debt  to  more 
than  twenty  six  millions,  they  contemplate  an  expenditure  this  year  and  the 
next,  which,  unless  prevented  by  retrenchment  or  new  taxation  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  will  cause  a  further  deficiency  and  debt,  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  at  $8,577,059  more.  At  the  end  of  n’ext  year,  if  things 
go  on  in  this  way,  their  debt  may  reach  $35,000,000,  How  much  they  will 
retrench  in  expenses,  to  obviate  this,  unless  forced  into  it  by  persevering 
firmness  on  the  part  of  democratic  members — whose  unflagging  exertions 
have  accomplished  all  hitherto  effected — can  be  inferred  from  the  past. 

In  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Clay’s  majority  has  been  decided  during  the 
whole  period,  numerous  additions  of  appropriations  and  expenses  have 
originated,  rather  than  retrenchments;  and,  among  the  former,  that  most 
unwarrantable  donation  to  whig  printers  of  near  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
There,  the  reductions  attempted  by  democrats  in  the  other  House,  have 
also  been  thwarted  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  defeated.  And  there,  last, 
but  not  least,  in  strong  proof  that  the  whig  party,  as  a  party,  meditate  no 
real  retrenchment  in  expenses — there,  where  Clay  whigs  outnumber  all 
opposed  to  them — the  great  leader  himself  got  up  a  committee  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  and  had  his  colleague  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  But,  incredible  as 
it  might  seem,  never,  to  the  present  moment— never  has  a  single  report  of 
any  kind  come  from  that  committee  ;  never  a  single  dollar  of  retrenchment 
been  proposed  ;  never  a  shilling  tried  to  be  saved  to  the  public  treasury, 
nor  a  single  burden  on  the  people  recommended  to  be  lightened. 

From  this  signal  example  let  an  intelligent  yeomanry  learn  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  all  whig  professions  as  to  economy  and  retrenchment  in 
the  public  expenses. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  up  to  this  session,  the  Clay  whigs  have  had 
a  decided  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  over  both  democrats  and 
Tyler  men  ;  and  have  thus  controlled  the  laws,  authorizing  expenses  as 
well  as  receipts. 

What  prudent  citizen  can  rally  to  the  polls  for  the  election  of  spendthrifts 
like  these  for  leaders  ? — who  keep  the  promise  of  frugality  and  retrench¬ 
ment  to  the  ear,  but  break  it  to  the  hopes — who  prostrated  the  public  credit 
at  one  time,  in  the  close  of  1841  and  first  half  of  1842,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  borrow  a  dollar  at  par,  and  never  restored  it  till  adopting  democratic 
counsels  and  taking  back  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands — and  who  became 
for  months  unable  to  meet  their  debts,  and,  if  let  alone,  would  have  required 
a  bankrupt  law  for  the  General  Government  itself,  as  ample  as  that  they 
passed  to  sponge  out  the  private  debts  of  many  of  their  political  friends  and 
public  officers  !  » 


Published  by  order  of  a  committee  of  the  democratic  members  of  Congress. 
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No.  3. 

“  PROSCRIPTION  IS  ITSELF’  TO  BE  PROSCRIBED.” 

( Senator  Preston.) 

Before  the  last  Presidential  election  the  country  was  fall  of  promises  by  the 
Whigs,  not  to  make  removals  from  office  for  difference  of  opinion.  Since  that 
party  became  seated  in  power,  the  country  has  been  equally  full  of  harsh  and 
wanton  violations  of  those  promises. 

The  Democrats  had  long  been  denounced  by  their  opponents  as  Robespierres, 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  victims,  and  acting  on  what  was  denounced 
as  an  unrighteous  maxim,  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  But  since  the 
4th  of  March,  1841,  from  the  moment  the  Whig  President  was  sworn  into  office, 
and  even  before  he  had  reached  the  palace  in  his  triumphal  procession  through 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  work  of  proscription  began  in  the  Senate,  by  a  propo¬ 
sition  there  made,  and  afterwards  adopted,  to  remove  the  public  printers.  The 
guillotine  has  seldom  stopped  since,  as  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  heads 
have  been  struck  off  without  accusation,  except  devotion  to  those  democratic 
principles  imbibed  from  Hancock,  Jefferson,  and  a  host  of  our  revolutionary 
sires  ;  and  the  spoils  of  every  office,  from  a  tide-waiter  to  a  prime  minister, 
have  been  seized  on  by  the  Whigs  ,with  a  voracity  totally  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  the  Republic. 

Neither  patriotism  and  wounds  in  war;  nor  virtues  in  private  life  ;  nor  ardu¬ 
ous  services  in  council  and  legislation  ;  neither  urgent  necessities,  nor  honest 
dependency,  have  been  any  protection  from  this  ruthless  proscription ;  but  an 
indiscriminate  warfare  has  been  waged  upon  every  incumbent,  however  blame¬ 
less,  when  his  place  was  needed  by  a  hungry  partisan  of  power,  and  where  his 
conscientious  convictions  of  duty  had  prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  orgies 
of  the  Whig  canvass  of  1840.  * 

It  is  not  our  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  removals  from  office  on  such  principles.  But  we  hold  it  due  to  the  purity  of 
public  morals,  and  the  safety  of  republican  principles,  to  hang  up  for  public  re¬ 
probation  and  indignant  scorn,  not  merely  the  inconsistencies,  but  the  hypocrisy 
and  perlidy  which  have  been  practised  by  the  Whig  leaders  on  this  absorbing 
subject. 

One  of  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Peirce,)*  in  an  eloquent 
speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  July  2d,  1841,  said: 

“  That  removals  have  occurred,  is  not  the  thing  of  which  I  complain.  I  complain  of  your  hy¬ 
pocrisy.  I  charge  that  your  press  and  your  leading  orators  made  promises  to  the  nation  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  redeem,  and  which  they  now  vainly  attempt  to  cover  up  by  cobwebs. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  near  me  (Mr.  Calhoun)  remarked  yesterday,  that  h?  had  no 
language  to  express  the  infamy  which,  in  his  judgment,  must  attach  to  that  man  who  had  been, 
before  the  people  raising  his  voice  in  the  general  shout  that  proscription  was  to  be  proscribed, 
and  was,  in  the  face  of  such  action,  now  here  begging  for  place  at  the  footstool  of  power.” 

Let  us  then  examine,  a  moment,  the  proof  of  the  pledges,  which  were  made 
on  this  subject.  And  next  the  evidence,  so  wide  and  decisive,  of  the  ruthless¬ 
ness  with  which  every  promise  of  forbearance  has  been  prophaned. 

The  first  statement  which  I  shall  cite  is  from  General  Harrison  himself.  At 
Cleaveland,  Ohio,  he  said  : 

“  I  see  over  the  way  a  public  officer  ;  although  he  may  oppose  me,  if  he  does  so  honestly  and 
conscientiously,  I  shall  be  the  last  man  to  disturb  him.  Before  I  would  remove  him  for  a  mere; 
difference  of  opinion,  I  -would  suffer  lYiy  right  arm  to  be  severed  from  my  body." 

Again  see  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  the  Hon.  J,  M.  Berrien ; 

Blair  &  Rives,  printers.. ,...1844. 
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and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  by  treasury  notes,  to  supply,  in 
time  of  peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  successive  years,  is 
unwise,  and  must  lead  to  pernicious  consequences.” 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  he  and  his  friends  have,  every  year  since  they 
came  into  power,  violated  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  resolve.  They 
began  by  giving  away  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  and  next  failed  en¬ 
tirely  in  providing  what  was  adequate  from  other  sources.  They  have, 
every  year  after,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  resorted  to  the  shifts  of  new 
loans  or  new  treasury  notes.  And,  after  thus  swelling  the  debt  to  more 
than  twenty- six  millions,  they  contemplate  an  expenditure  this  year  and  the 
next,  which,  unless  prevented  by  retrenchment  or  new  taxation  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  will  cause  a  further  deficiency  and  debt,  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  at  $8,577,059  more.  At  the  end  of  n’ext  year,  if  things 
go  on  in  this  way,  their  debt  may  reach  $35,000,000,  How  much  they  will 
retrench  in  expenses,  to  obviate  this,  unless  forced  into  it  by  persevering 
firmness  on  the  part  of  democratic  members — whose  unflagging  exertions 
have  accomplished  all  hitherto  effected — can  be  inferred  from  the  past. 

In  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Clay’s  majority  has  been  decided  during  the 
whole  period,  numerous  additions  of  appropriations  and  expenses  have 
originated,  rather  than  retrenchments;  and,  among  the  former,  that  most 
unwarrantable  donation  to  whig  printers  of  near  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
There,  the  reductions  attempted  by  democrats  in  the  other  House,  have 
also  been  thwarted  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  defeated.  And  there,  last, 
but  not  least,  in  strong  proof  that  the  whig  party,  as  a  party,  meditate  no 
real  retrenchment  in  expenses — there,  where  Clay  whigs  outnumber  all 
opposed  to  them — the  great  leader  himself  got  up  a  committee  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  and  had  his  colleague  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  But,  incredible  as 
it  might  seem,  never,  to  the  present  moment — never  has  a  single  report  of 
any  kind  come  from  that  committee  ;  never  a  single  dollar  of  retrenchment 
been  proposed ;  never  a  shilling  tried  to  be  saved  to  the  public  treasury, 
nor  a  single  burden  on  the  people  recommended  to  be  lightened. 

From  this  signal  example  let  an  intelligent  yeomanry  learn  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  all  whig  professions  as  to  economy  and  retrenchment  in 
the  public  expenses. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  up  to  this  session,  the  Clay  whigs  have  had 
a  decided  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  over  both  democrats  and 
Tyler  men  ;  and  have  thus  controlled  the  laws,  authorizing  expenses  as 
well  as  receipts. 

What  prudent  citizen  can  rally  to  the  polls  for  the  election  of  spendthrifts 
like  these  for  leaders? — who  keep  the  promise  of  frugality  and  retrench¬ 
ment  to  the  ear,  but  break  it  to  the  hopes — who  prostrated  the  public  credit 
at  one  time,  in  the  close  of  1841  and  first  half  of  1842,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  borrow  a  dollar  at  par,  and  never  restored  it  till  adopting  democratic 
counsels  and  taking  back  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands — and  who  became 
for  months  unable  to  meet  their  debts,  and,  if  let  alone,  would  have  required 
a  bankrupt  law  for  the  General  Government  itself,  as  ample  as  that  they 
passed  to  sponge  out  the  private  debts  of  many  of  their  political  friends  and 
public  officers  !  ' 


Published  by  order  of  a  committee  of  the  democratic  members  of  Congress, 


